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hussar for a King, it is not a matter that I trouble myself about, be that
to themselves; but with respect to the doctrine, so far as it relates to the
rights of Men and Nations, it is as abominable as anything ever uttered
in the most enslaved country under heaven. Whether it sounds worse to
my ear, by not heing accustomed to hear such despotism, than what it
does to the ear of another person, I am not so well a judge of; but of its
abominable principle I am at no loss to judge.
It is not the Revolution Society that Mr. Burke means; it is the Na-
tion, as well in its original as in its representative character; and he has
taken care to make himself understood, by saying that they have not a
vote either collectively or individually. The Revolution Society is com-
posed of citizens of all denominations, and of members of both the Houses
of Parliament; and consequently, if there is not a right to a vote in any
of the characters, there can be no right to any either in the Nation or
in its Parliament. This ought to be a caution to every country how it
imports foreign families to be Kings. It is somewhat curious to observe,
that although the people of England have been in the habit of talking
about Kings, it is always a foreign house of Kings, hating foreigners yet
governed by them. It is now the House of Brunswick, one of the petty
tribes of Germany.
It has hitherto been the practice of the English Parliatnents to regulate
what was called the succession (taking it for granted that the Nation then
continued to accord to the form of annexing a monarchical branch to its
Government; for without this the Parliament could not have had author-
ity to have sent either to Holland or to Hanover, or to impose a King
upon the Nation against its will). And this must be the utmost limit to
which Parliament can go upon the case; but the right of the Nation goes
to the whole case, because it has the right of changing its whole form of
Government. The right of a Parliament is only a right in trust, a right by
delegation, and that but from a very small part of the Nation; and one
of its Houses has not even this. But the right of the Nation us an original
right, as universal as taxation. The Nation is the paymaster of every-
thing, and everything must conform to its general will.
I remember taking notice of a speech in what is called the English
House of Peers, by the then Earl of Shelburne, and I think it was at the
time he was Minister, which is applicable to this case, I do not directly
charge my memory with every particular; but the words and the purport,
as nearly as I remember, were these: That the form of a Government
was a matter wholly at the will of a Nation at all times, that if it chose
a monarchical form, it had a right to have it so; and if it afterwards cho$e